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Henry  James  is  now  in  charge  of 
Sweet  Briar's  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Li- 
brary. His  appointment  to  succeed  Dor- 
othy C.  Habin  began  July  1,  1972. 

Mr.  James  has  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  writing  and  publish- 
ing as  well  as  that  of  library  science. 
Formerly  Librarian  at  Briarcliff  College, 
Mr.  James  has  also  served  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Lamont  Library  at  Harvard,  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  the  Fer- 
guson Public  Library  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. He  has  also  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine,  an 
editor  for  the  firms  of  Doubleday  and 
Prentice-Hall  and  a  radio  script  writer  for 
the  Voice  of  America.  We  welcome  Mr. 
James  and  his  expertise: 

The  transition  from  Briarcliff  College 
Library  to  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia, 
was  a  bit  thorny,  but  the  progression  at 
least  seems  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  "sweetness  and  light." 
Changes  in  library  operations  were  to 
be  expected  (else  why  a  new  librarian?) , 
but  the  dictum  has  been  essentially  "to 
make  haste  slowly."  Details  of  some  of 
these  changes  are  worth  noting  briefly, 
but  it  seems  more  important  to  indicate 
the  basic  principles  behind  them  and  to 
suggest  other  ways  the  Library  might  be 
improved  (good  as  it  now  is).  This  last 
goal  will  call  upon  the  important  sup- 
port, financial  and  moral,  of  the  Friends. 
— Reserve  books  are  now  placed  behind 
the  desk  where  the  Library  staff  control 
helps  to  insure  that  they  will  be  available 
when  wanted. 

— Book  funds  allocated  to  departments 
are  being  carefully  monitored  and  the 
book  -  periodical  budget  in  general  has 
been  studied  to  see  that  faculty  and 
students  are  getting  the  best  for  their 
money. 


— The  Music  Library  has  been  merged 
with  the  Art  collection  in  Babcock,  and 
a  new  study  room  created  from  the  for- 
mer Art  gallery. 

— Classes  now  meet  in  the  old  Reserve 
rooms  upstairs  and  faculty  inhabit  office 
space  in  the  Library. 
— As  the  building  was  not  originally  de- 
signed with  security  of  the  books  in 
mind,  meetings  have  been  held  with  the 
Library  staff,  the  Pinkerton  guards,  and 
the  Director  of  Buildings  to  establish 
responsibility  for  improved  control  of 
exit  doors,  windows,  and  special  collec- 
tions. 

Behind  these  and  other  alterations  too 
detailed  to  mention  here,  lies  the  recog- 
nition that  students  are  working  more 
intensely  these  days  and  are  at  the  same 
time  demanding  access  to  a  greater 
variety  of  materials  while  often  scorning 
the  regulations  that  seek  to  insure  the 
availability  of  these  materials  when  they 
need  them.  As  the  value  and  size  of  the 
collections  increase,  the  Library  must  be 
recognized  as  a  Gigi  who  has  grown  up 
now  (in  the  most  delightful  ways)  and 
who  is  therefore  deserving  of  a  profes- 
sionally responsible  administration. 

This  does  not  mean  an  impersonal  or 
bureaucratic  regime.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  plans  to  make  it  an  attractive  place 
not  only  for  curricular  reading  but  also 
where  students  could  find  magazines, 
newspapers,  microprint,  and  even  audio- 
visual media  that  reflect  current  events, 
contemporary  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
provide  commentary  on  issues  that  relate 
to  the  outside  world  of  today. 

The  Friends  Council  will  be  discussing 
these  and  other  matters  at  its  fall  meet- 
ins  on  November  2nd.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  have  exciting  news  for  you 
about  them  in  our  next  Gazette. 

Henry  James,  Jr.,  Librarian 
Secretary  of  the  Friends 
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Sigrid  Onegin  (1889-1943)  was 
born  in  Stockholm  of  a  German 
father  and  a  French  mother.  She 
enjoyed  world  fame  as  a  leading  contral- 
to, having  sung  in  all  the  major  opera 
houses  of  Europe  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  New  York  City  in  1922.  Miss  One- 
gin also  toured  the  United  States  several 
times — her  last  recital  tour  being  in  1938. 
She  was  first  married  to  the  famous 
Russian  composer  and  pianist,  Eugene 
Onegin,  and  kept  his  name  as  her  stage 
name  throughout  her  career.  Mr.  Onegin 
died  in  1919  and  she  later  married  Dr. 
Fritz  Penzoldt.  Their  son,  Dr.  Peter  Pen- 
zoldt, taught  modern  and  classical  lan- 
guages at  Sweet  Briar  from  1952  until 
his  untimely  death  in  1969.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Dr.  Penzoldt  offered 
his  mother's  entire  musical  library  to  the 
College  and  this  is  now  known  as  the 
Onegin  Collection,  the  largest  single  gift 
ever  made  to  the  Music  Library  and  one 
of  the  largest  made  to  any  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  libraries. 

This  remarkable  collection  contains 
Madame  Onegin's  personal  opera  scores 
with  her  various  stage  directions,  phras- 
ings  and  other  special  comments  noted, 
all  of  which  are  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  the  opera.  There  are  some  sixty  opera 
and  oratorio  scores.  There  is  also  an 
enormous  Lieder  library  of  about  three 
thousand  separate  pieces  and  more  than 
one  hundred  volumes  which  include  all 
the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  and  other  so-called  "stan- 
dard" composers,  as  well  as  an  enormous 
number  of  pieces  by  less  well-known 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
English  composers  with  Russian  Scan- 
dinavian and  Americans  also  very  well 


represented.  The  wide  variety  encom- 
passed here  is  in  itself  unusual  for  an 
operatic  singer.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds 
scores  in  so  many  different  languages 
within  the  collection  of  a  single  opera 
singer. 

The  above  items  in  themselves  would 
be  of  great  value  to  any  music  library 
holdings,  but  the  real  treasure  of  the 
score  collection  consists  of  about  forty 
bound  volumes  of  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Century  operas  ranging  from 
works  by  Mercadante  and  Cimarosa 
through  those  by  Getry,  Lortzing,  Cheru- 
bini,  Spontini,  Marschner,  Meyerbier 
and  many  others.  All  of  these  are  printed 
on  beautiful  rag  paper  on  which  the  im- 
print of  the  plate  can  clearly  be  seen. 
These  volumes  are  in  first-class  condition 
with  hard-cover  bindings  and  leather 
backings.  Along  with  these  are  separate 
volumes  of  duets,  trios,  quartets  and 
choruses  from  operas  of  the  same  period, 
many  of  which  are  not  available  this  side 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. (They  most  likely  are  available  in 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library.) 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  were  ap- 
praised, the  scores  were  conservatively 
valued  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  vol- 
ume. Think  how  much  more  valuable 
they  are  today! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  gift  also 
contains  Madame  Onegin's  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  on 
music  history,  among  which  is  to  be 
found  the  complete  Die  Grossen  Mesiter 
Der  Music,  edited  by  Buken,  with  the 
splendid  engravings  for  which  the  Buken 
books  are  justly  reknown;  the  three-vol- 
ume Thaver  Beethoven,  which  at  the 
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time  of  the  gift  was  out  of  print  and 
available  only  at  special  book  stores,  and 
over  fifty  more  biographies;  special  edi- 
tions by  famous  authors,  such  as  Das 
Deutsches  Lied  of  Oscar  Bie,  and  mis- 
cellaneous books,  many  of  which  could 
also  be  called  works  of  art  because  of  the 
rare  and  unusual  illustrations  they  con- 
tain. These  books  are  in  several  lan- 
guages, a  number  in  English,  some  in 
French  but  the  majority  in  German. 
However,  in  any  case,  their  copious  and 
elegant  illustrations  make  them  of  great 
value  to  anyone  researching  a  special 
music  topic. 


Dr.  Penzoldt  also  donated  several  out- 
of-press  LP  records  of  Lieder  made  by 
Deutsche  Gramaphone  which  added  to 
the  two  Onegin  Victor  Red  Seal  record- 
ings of  the  early  1930s,  which  we  al- 
ready owned. 

Last,  but  hardly  least,  the  collection 
contains  many  photographs  of  Madame 
Onegin  in  her  various  operatic  roles.  As 
is  obvious  from  the  collection,  she  sang 
a  very  extensive  repertoire  in  several 
languages. 

Thus,  in  one  generous  gift,  Sweet  Briar 
obtained  a  collection  of  vocal  music  and 
music  commentary  that  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  College 
for  its  uniqueness  and  value.  We  are 
more  than  proud  of  this  collection  which, 
except  for  the  sheet  music,  has  been 
shelved  in  a  special  section  of  the  Rare 
Book  Room.  The  Department  wishes  to 
express  again  its  appreciation  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  Peter  Penzoldt  for  the  genero- 
sity and  thoughtfulness  which  prompted 
this  gift.  It  places  our  library  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  musical  libraries  in  this 
area. 

G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Professor  of  Music 


Or,  How  a  Collection  Came  To  Be 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gazette  that  Laura  T.  Buckham,  Professor 
of  French,  Emeritus,  has  donated  her  collec- 
tion of  Resistance  Literature  to  the  Library. 
In  the  following  article,  Miss  Buckham  rem- 
inisces about  her  travels  abroad  immediately 
after  World  War  II: 

How  exciting  it  was  to  go  to  France 
in  the  summer  of  1946!  The  French  gov- 
ernment had  hoped  to  have  a  ship  ready 
to  transport  the  hundred  teachers  of 
French  invited  "to  renew  contacts."  But 
as  no  ship  was  available  we  happily  went 
over  on  the  U.  S.  Argentina,  then  being 
used  to  bring  war  brides  from  Europe. 
The  ship  was  still  in  its  wartime  state 
with  blacked-out  portholes  and  windows, 
mattresses  one-inch  thick  over  wire  mesh 
and  cafeteria  service  for  meals.  Our  wel- 
come in  France  was  tremendous.  Our 
friends  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
couldn't  do  enough  for  us. 

One  of  my  main  reasons  for  wanting 
to  go  was  my  interest  in  French  poetry. 
Occasional  poems  and  tales  had  seeped 
out  through  England,  but  I  wanted  to 
discover  more.  So,  much  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  talking  with  my  friends  about 
literature  under  the  German  occupation, 
reading  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
(where  the  clandestine  journals  were  so 
rare  that  I  had  to  read  them  at  the  main 
desk  under  the  supervision  of  the  librar- 
ian) and  visiting  many  small  book  shops 
in  the  hope  of  finding  precious  material 
to  bring  back  with  me.  I  was  fortunate 
in  this  and  will  try  to  describe  some  of 
the  books,  revues  and  papers  that  I  found 
and  some  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced. 

I  had  been  intrigued  by  a  short  tale 
that  had  reached  the  United  States  after 
having  been  reprinted  in  England,  Le 
Silence  de  la  Mer  by  Vercors.  Much 
mystery  had  surrounded  the  work  and  it 
had  been  attributed  to  various  well- 
known  writers.  However,  I  learned  that 
its  author,  Jean  Bruller.  was  an  engraver. 
He  and  a  friend,  Pierre  de  Lescure,  in 
1 942  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
work  of  art  which  would  prove  to  the 
outside  world  that  the  Spirit  of  France 
was  not  dead.  A  trusted  printer  of  death 
notices  was  found  who  set  up  the  type, 
page  by  page,  alternating  it  with  the 
death  notices.  Hardly  had  it  been  com- 
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pleted  and  taken  to  the  home  of  a  friend, 
Yvonne  Paraf,  when  the  small  shop  was 
ransacked  by  the  Gestapo.  As  the  pages 
were  being  assembled  and  bound  in 
Yvonne's  kitchen,  Pierre  de  Lescure 
learned  that  he  was  being  sought  by  the 
Nazis  so  he  escaped  to  the  Jura  to  join 
the  Maquis.  After  his  departure,  Jean 
Bruller  decided  to  wait  a  few  months  be- 
fore distributing  Le  Silence  de  la  Mer, 
the  first  of  the  series  of  the  Editions  de 
Minuit.  Eventually  the  little  tale  reached 
the  South  of  France,  the  ''zone  libre," 
and  one  copy  was  smuggled  to  England. 
Other  volumes  followed  such  as  Les 
Chroniques,  Nouvelles  Chroniques,  le 
Musee  Grevin,  Les  Contes  d'Auxois  as 
well-known  authors  contributed  their 
poems  and  articles. 

In  additon  to  several  of  the  Editions 
that  1  was  able  to  find,  one  of  my  friends 
had  saved  for  me  a  copy  of  Les  Lettres 
Frangaises.  This  was  a  four-page  news- 
paper, published  secretly  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  or  in  piles  of  ten 
carried  by  two  girls  on  bicycles  or  in 
baby  carriages  under  the  blankets.  Any- 
one caught  with  copies  risked  immediate 
arrest  and  torture.  The  promoter  who 
had  started  it  in  1940  was  denounced 
and  shot  by  the  Gestapo.  His  friend, 
Claude  Morgan,  resolved  to  continue  it. 
He  was  able  to  get  other  authors  to  con- 
tribute material  and  it  became  the  offical 
porte-parole  for  the  National  Committee 
of  Writers  which  they  formed.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  poems  of  the  Resistance 
were  printed  in  this  paper  such  as  Cour- 
age, by  Paul  Eluard: 
"Paris  a  froid  Paris  a  faim 

Paris  ne  mange  plus  de  marrons 

dans  la  rue 

Paris  a  mis  de  vieux  vetements 

de  vieille  ..." 

A  special  edition  was  put  out  after  the 
frightful  massacre  at  Oradour — sur- 
Glane.  in  which  the  town  was  destroyed 
and  all  men,  women  and  children  were 
burned  in  reprisal  for  acts  against  the 
Germans  committed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  another  Oradour,  Oradour-sur-Vienne! 
"Oradour  n'a  plus  de  femmes 

Oradour  n'a  plus  d'hommes 

Oradour  n'a  plus  de  feuilles 

Oradour  n't  plus  de  pierres 

Oradour  n'a  plus  d'eglise 

Oradour  n'a  plus  d'enfants  ..." 

The  Editions  de  Minuit  and  Les  Let- 
tres Frangaises  were  far  from  being  the 
only  clandestinely  printed  publications. 
After  the  Liberation  in  1945,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  began  collecting  jour- 


nals and  newspapers  from  all  regions  of 
France  and  soon  had  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

Some  revues  had  continued  openly  al- 
though they  were  severely  censored  and 
often  appeared  with  blanked-out  spaces. 
Famous  contributors  such  as  Mauriac, 
Duhamel,  Aragon,  Eluard,  Sartre,  Jean 
Paulhan  gave  them  a  certain  amount  of 
protection.  Writers  soon  learned  that  a 
message  could  be  conveyed  to  supporters 
of  Free  France  by  the  use  of  images  or 
symbols.  It  was  quickly  recognized  that 
the  swarm  of  flies  in  Les  Mouches  by 
Sartre  referred  to  the  Nazis  who  had 
swooped  down  on  France.  In  popular 
conversation  the  German  soldiers  in  their 
gray-green  uniforms  were  termed  "les 
Doryphores" — "Potato  Bugs." 

Urgent  appeals  for  hope,  courage  and 
endurance  could  be  conveyed  by  poetic 
images  so  poetry  magazines  flourished. 
Poetes  Casques,  started  for  the  French 
army  during  the  "phony  war"  of  1939 
became  Poesie  and  in  it  we  find  the 
names  of  France's  finest  poet's  of  the 
period. 

Fontaine,  another  literary  magazine, 
published  in  Africa,  became  the  least 
consored  publication  for  the  French  in- 
tellectuals and  their  cries  for  resistance. 

Les  Cahiers  du  Sud,  published  in  Mar- 
seille and  Hemispheres  in  Buenos  Aires 
also  bore  witness  that  France  was  not 
accepting  the  Occupation  and  that  true 
liberty,  as  Aragon  wrote,  was  being  dis- 
covered in  the  minds  of  the  Resisters. 

In  1948  during  my  sabbatical  leave, 
I  took  over  to  my  French  friends,  still 
rationed  and  in  short  supply,  some  two 
hundred  pounds  of  food  in  large  gunny 
sacks.  I  brought  the  sacks  back  filled 
with  other  books  I  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure for  Sweet  Briar.  One  of  these  was  a 
collection  of  sonnets  written  by  Jean  Cas- 
sou.  Director  of  the  Musee  de  l'Art 
Moderne.  In  his  prison  cell,  deprived  of 
all  writing  materials,  he  had  composed 
and  memorized  his  poems  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  release.  The  library  can 
now  boast  a  fairly  substantial  collection 
of  works  published  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  German  occupation.  As  I 
look  at  each  precious  book  or  magazine 
I  wonder  what  sufferings  were  endured 
and  what  lives  lost  in  printing,  binding 
and  distribution.  The  soul  of  France  had 
not  been  crushed. 
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